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Llewellyn, Richard. A Few Flowers for Shiner. Mac- Snowy Weeks is a British Army truck-driver, who has 
the inter | millan. Jan. 16, 1950. 372p. $3.00. been away from his London home, his beloved wife, Liz, 
and their two daughters for over four years of fighting. 

Most of} estimating a book’s value or potential effect, a good forty Not long re his mate, his mechanic helper who had 

he Princ} percent of his difficulties and minatory reservations could ridden by his side in the cabin of the truck through all 
missionary } fe eliminated. For the adult reader, A Few Flowers For the battlegrounds of Africa and Sicily and Southern Italy, 
iS. India | Hiner should be a rewarding book, worth reading, and WS killed when the truck hit a road-mine. Shiner was 
with the} yorth buying. But, unfortunately, it cannot be recom- dead; and Snowy had buried him on a hilltop off the 
bligato t mended for those of high-school age, either in years or road, Now, - few months later, Snowy has recovered 
Christian mentality. I might venture further to suggest that this from his wounds, his cherished truck, (“Rosie, he calls 
clear and | i preeminently a man’s book: the average feminine novel- her), has been reconditioned, and he has a week’s leave 
ability of | addict will not understand or appreciate it, will find its and permission to take Rosie for the drive back over the 
ixed mar f »mance-content too scant for her taste. But for the roads to plant some flowers on Shiner’s ed and take 
toni among his fellow- photos with a box camera to show to Shiner’s wife. 

men, not in peace only but in war, this book from the pen The sergeant assigns him, as the one condition for his 
eld, and penetration of the author of How Green Was My taking Rosie, the convalescent Bill Dodds, transferred from 
ege, Valley will provide several hours of reminiscent, com- the British First to Snowy’s Eighth Army outfit. Snowy 
NJ. passionate and thought-provoking reading, and a memory resents anyone taking Shiner’s place. But they pick up 

that will endure as a balm for the mind and heart. an AWOL American soldier, of Italian extraction, named 
Max; then a smartly dressed woman who turns out to be 
an American born countess en route to visit her interned 
husband. Then Rusty, an Italian mechanic whom Snowy 
had known in Africa. And because Snowy can never 
refuse help to people who are hungry and homeless, 
haunted and harried, the group becomes involved with 
one after another group of dispossessed Italians, women, 
children, woebegone wanderers. 


dles them | j a reviewer had only to consider the adult reader in 


Mr. Llewellyn writes of Italy during the last painful agony 

, p. 106, | of its liberation, by British and American troops, from the 
-Pthralldom of the Nazi-Fascist collusion. His story is 

1950. IV I simple in line; he is more interested in what goes on 
| _ | inside his people than in what happens to them. So that, 

| Portrait, J in retrospect, his characters seem not only to have come 
__ | alive; but that, somehow, the war in which they have 

n. 1, 1950 J been caught up is rather the eternal struggle within a 
- man’s spirit, the day-to-day battle to defend that which But there is another Britisher, named Dincott, a former 
165. Jan | makes man more than beast against that which would convict, who has deserted the Eighth to become leader 
; make man mere beast; and it is an account, indirectly, of a bandit gang of black-marketers, a gang composed of 
5. Jan. 1, fof the horror of the disaster that wrecks humanity as desperadoes of all nationalities, American, German, Ital- 
well as the individual when a man gives up trying, re- ian, French, British. These bandits steal Rosie while 

3. Jan. 1, } nounces humanity to live only for himself. Shiner is getting his flowers. From there on it is Snowy 
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and Company against Dincott and gang, through riot and 
earthquake and mayhem. 


Snowy had been given that nickname by his pals in the 
Army because he had always avoided temptations to infi- 
delity to his beloved Liz, through all the years of cam- 
paigning. And he is, despite his profession of agnosticism, 
as decent a chap as you could find by the thousands in 
every army. The countess has reminded him of Liz; he is 
drawn to her by her obvious need of sympathy; that he 
breaks his vow in a moment of stress, is a regret and a 
sadness to him. There is no lubricity in the telling of this 
brief episode; no condoning the sin by author or character. 
It is presented as a weakness that is human and forgivable. 


There is a virile poetry, a Christia in philc osophy, a deep 
compassion in the writing of this book. It deserves well of 
reviewer and reader, with the necessary reservations with 
which I have prefaced this comment. I reckon it as one 
of the finer “war” books of these post-war years; and again, 
the reticence and taste of the British, as compared with 
the virulent profanity of the American, war-writer is 
noteworthy. 


R. F. Grady, S.J., 


University of Scranton 


* * * 


Shellabarger, Samuel. The King’s Cavalier. Little, 


Brown. Jan. 9, 1950. 377p. $3.00. 


The trappings, with only a bit of the spirit, of chivalry are 
laboriously trotted forth for the reader’s delectation in 
this tale of adventure and romance in France of the early 
16th Century. The book fairly reeks of brave young 
men and dark villains, of ravishing ladies and wise grey- 
beards, of plot and counterplot and finally of evil laid 
low while virture is crowned with success and the hand 
of the lady fair. 

Francis I was King of a pygmy France; the Empire to the 
East and England to the West were interested in depleting 
it further while the powerful vassals were even more 
interested in maintaining their freedom, with Spain sup- 
porting their endeavors lest a united France assume too 
strong a position in Europe. Francis himself was interested 
in strengthening the ‘in n, in Italian campaigns, but even 
more in the delights of the flesh and his own petty vanities. 
Against this scene and using Francis’ eliminate 
the Bourbon provinces and Duke Charles’ revolt as a 
backdrop Shellabarger has built a novel of intrigue and 
adventure with a plot far too complicated for the scope 
of a simple review. 

Blaise de Lalliére, is a young guardsman of the King used 
as a courier under the tutelage of the Marquis de Vaulx, 
his patron and godfather. When his father and brother 
join the Bourbon conspiracy Blaise remains loyal to the 
King and assists the Queen Mother Louise of Savoie to 
spirit Lady Anne Russell, English spy and Francis’ ‘ado 
choice for the post of Royal Mistress, into Savoy. The vil- 
lainy of Jean de Norville, the Bourbons’ principal agent and 
Anne’s betrothed, placed Blaise in a series of impossible , 
situations which rob him lady-love and almost 
life until his friends and a village sorcerer rescue him. 
The denouement comes when Blasie saves Francis’ life, 
kills de Norville, blasts the Bourbon conspiracy and wins 
Anne Russell in a night of secret panels and rooftop 
swordplay. 
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Shellabarger is quite competent descriptively and build 

an acceptable plot mm standard lines, though somewhg; 
strained and gaping at the joints from the manner jy 
which it is rin to to cover the situation. Historicd 
background is adequate though not important; excitemen 
and suspense, romance and adventure are paramoun; 
As escape reading the slight tinge of illicit sex shoul 
not render it unsuitable for the general reader. 


* * 


White, E. B. Here is New York. 
1949. 54p. $1.00. 


My first reading of this book disappointed me. It dig 
not seem to measure up to One Man’s Meat or othe 
material written by Mr. White which I had read in the 
New Yorker or Harper’s. The second reading was better 
the third one made me like this little book, in which M; 
White tells us what he considers to be unique abou 

acaba, The book was written in hot summe 
weather in New York. Although Mr. White has litte 
favorable comment about the then prevailing hot weather, 
ie is very complimentary to a city which he has loved for 
many years. He gives us the reasons. 


Harper. Dee. 14 


Mr. White underscores privacy as one of the gifts which 
New York can give anyone. At the same time the city 
insulates one against much that is going on but of little 
interest to a given person. Mr. White mentions a great 
air show and a Lions’ Convention, both of which were in 
progress when he wrote his book. He heard no plane 
and saw no Lions. He was not interested; it was not 
necessary for him to become involved in any way. His 
comments about the commuter, “the queerest bird of all”, 
are particularly good. The commuter comes from a suburb 
which “has no essential vitality of its own and is a mere 
roost where he comes at day’s end to go to sleep”. More. 
over, our commuter “discovers nothing much about the 
city except the time of arrival and departure of trains and 
buses, and the path to a quick lunch”. There is much 
more of this type of interesting and mildly critical com 
ment. Brief sketches give you glimpses of New York 
bars, of the Bowery, of Central Park. The book ends ona 
somber note, the possibility of destruction by atomic 
bombs: “A single flight of planes no bigger than a wedge 
of geese can quickly end this island fantasy, burn the 
towers, Pes the bridges, turn the underground pass 
ages into lethal chambers, cremate the millions.” Mr 
White thinks it significant that the United Nations’ organi 
zation has selected as its home the city that would be the 
logical target for “whatever perverted dreamer might loose 
the lightning”. Mr. White, lover that he is of New York, 
hopes that the United Nations will win in this race with 
death. 

Paul Kiniery, 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Laski, Marghanita. Boy Lost. Houghton, 


Mifflin. Dec. 9, 1949. Sp. 


One encounters so many w ited re >ports, 


many statistics, so many surveys of the plight of postwar 
Europe that the sympathies become numbed, and the 
conception of other people’s sufferings becomes notional 
and remote. To cataclysms less vast our response might 
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be more adequate; besides, who can feel any real sorrow 
for a Sagging market or an adverse trade balance? Miss 
laski’s novel, however, may galvanize the jaded reader 
into some acute realizations. It is too honest a piece of 
writing to tolerate the label “propaganda,” yet it might 
sart on their way some of those CARE packages that 
should have gone off a couple of months ago. Which 
demonstrates once more the unique and awesome power 
of the novel: statistics may prove, but the imagination 
enkindles. 

The plot of Little Boy Lost is of classical parsimony: father 
meets son, father loses son, father finds son. Hilary Wain- 
wright, an English poet and garden variety liberal, had 
had a glimpse of his infant son during a hurried and final 
visit with Lisa, his wife, before being obliged to flee Paris. 
Later, his wife was murdered by the Gestapo for her 
activities with the French resistance, and the child had 
disappeared. Pierre, a French soldier who, for reasons 
of his own, wants to help Hilary, persuades the English- 
man to come to France and seek his son. Hilary, bitter 
because of an antipathy to his mother, starved by the loss 
of a wife whom he had passionately loved, and with 
mixed feelings about a son he had never really known 
and had regarded as dead for five years, reluctantly fol- 
lows the clues dug up by Pierre and goes to a desolate, 
war-torn provincial town in France. Here, at a Catholic 
orphanage, the Mother Superior, after satisfying herself 
that the English gentleman intends to bring the child up 
in the Catholic Faith if he takes him, introduces Hilary 
to one “Jean”, who might, or might not, be his son. 
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Jean, poorly clothed, underfed, with large appealing eyes 
and infinite timidity, accompanies the strange Monsieur 
ona series of walks day after day. After some false starts 
heir mutual diffidence is overcome and something like 
affection springs up between the two. But Hilary is tor- 
tured: how can he know that this is his son? If not, why 
complicate his life with an adopted child? Yet Jean, 
during these few days, has tasted in Hilary’s presence 
the promise of deliverance from his own drab existence; 
in short, Hilary has become absolutely essential to him. 
Bernard Mercatel, one of Jean’s teachers, invites Hilary 
to his home and there, after meeting Bernard’s mother, 
the conversation turns to the question of Jean’s identity. 
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While still in an agony of indecision, Hilary impulsively 
commits himself to accepting the child within the next 
few days; then meets a prostitute, becomes enmeshed in 
sexual desire, and finally decides to abandon the child 
so that he can accompany the woman to Paris as her 
lover. After all, he doesn’t know that the boy is his son. 
As the time for departure nears, and Hilary divides his 
time between the child and the prostitute, suspense 
mounts and the dialogue between Hilary and his con- 


ty, 

science becomes shrill and painful. Only on the last 
page do we reach the denouement—a quite ingenious 
oe—by which time the reader feels that he has fully 

loughton, | earned the happy ending. 


The accent of truth is on every page of this book, from the 
gaunt ruins of the town, with its unspeakable hotel, to 
the black market steaks which mock the starvation of the 
children and the heroic efforts of the nuns to make ends 
meet at the orphanage. The author has bestowed upon 
the least of her characters the same creative energy she 
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spends upon the leading ones, the result being a memor- 
tble imaginative performance. Ultimate moral issues do 
not impinge upon the story because they don’t impinge 
upon Hilary’s own horizon; he manifests no faith in a 
supernatural destiny nor any recognizable moral code, 
except a belief in good taste. His pathetic moral indigna- 
tion against his friend Pierre for becoming a follower of 
DeGaulle about exhausts his ethical capacity. Neverthe- 
less he keeps striving desperately, if intermittently, for his 
vague ideals. Miss Laski, a niece of the famous Harold, 
seems to know her good liberals as thoroughly as Rosalind 
Murray, the daughter of Gilbert, knows her good pagans. 
Passages describing the episode with the harlot (e.g., p. 
217) are not for the immature reader, but for anyone 
else Little Boy Lost is recommended as a moving and 
absorbing novel. 

Phillips Temple, 

Georgetown University Library, 

Washington 7, D. C. 
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Lockridge, Frances and Richard. The Dishonest 
Murderer. Lippincott. Dec. 7, 1949. 223p. $2.50. 
In spite of their large following and their voluminous 
output, the Lockridges have never commanded the admir- 
ation of all mystery addicts. Given a novel as expert and 
workmanlike as their sixteenth, it is possible their fans 
will increase. But though the writing is capable and 
practiced, and some of the dialogue and descriptive lines 
amusingly phrased, the element of suspense is still weak. 
Many readers, I believe, won’t care much who killed the 
senator—though the matter is patent by the time page 
125 has been reached. It is more than likely that the 
authors themselves didn’t take his demise too deeply to 
heart, since he never enters the story in life, and his 
fiancee is thrown into the arms of another character, with 
unmistakable intent, before the story ends. 


The labored humor of the title refers to the fact that a 
Senator from the West, due at his fiancee’s New Year’s 
Eve party, is found dead in shabby, ill-fitting clothes, 
propped in a doorway in a down-and-out neighborhood. 
Pam and Jerry North argue that the murderer must be 
someone who is essentially dishonest since he is deliber- 
ately trying to deceive. Remains, then, the business of 
analyzing the individuals concerned in the murder and 
of determining which is the dishonest one. The betraying 
clue is honestly exposed to the reader’s view, after which 
there is left for the second half of the book only the 
answer to why the murder was committed, and how. 


Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Hogben, Lancelot. From Cave Painting to Comic 
Strip. A Kaleidoscope of Human Communication. 
Chanticleer Press. Oct. 17, 1949. 287p. $5.00. 


This “picture book about picture making’ may well 
rank as one of the most attractive publications of 1949. 
The 211 black and white illustrations, accompanied by 20 
superb full-page color plates, of which the best is that of a 
newly emerged Emperor Dragonfly, blend well with the 
text. Pictorial representation has a special place in this 
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work because the author’s thesis is the need of developing 
an international language, based on pictographic rather 
than phonetic values. Consequently, as a history of 
communication, it is selective rather than definitive, elimi- 
nating such elements as various forms of book script and 
printers’ types, and including more material on totemism 
and seal signatures than usually found. Yet within the 
hundred-odd pages of actual text he does re-express in 
remarkably condensed and vivid form the major social and 
technical changes that have contributed to the advance 
of graphic communication, often supplying information 
not to be found in such a standard title as McMurtrie’s 


The Book. 


Unfortunately, he not only excludes much valuable data 
in communication history but disparages other movements. 
As a scientist, his emphasis is on intellectual and material 
values. Thus, moral practices are scored: monogamy is 
ensconced behind ‘‘ a powerful rampart of moral preju- 
dice” (p. 20). “St. Mary takes her proper place as Isis 
among the Virgin Mothers of a by-gone age when the 
nature of paternity was a secret” (p. 69). Mathematics 
and astronomy and mathematics are glorified at the ex- 
pense of spirituality, philosophy and theology. Thus, he 
says that “during the millenium which follows the rape 
of Alexandrian learning by ignorant monks, Europe fades 
out of the picture” (p. 102). Even in the field of scholar- 
ship, such names as Jerome, Benedict, Cassiodorus and 
Lupus of Ferrieres are ignored although their scriptoria 
kept both classical and Christian learning alive despite 
barbaric pressure on institutional life. Although the 
Church fostered the art of printing “it turned out to be a 
double-edged weapon in the hands of papal authority 
. . . It was a disastrous step to make the poorer clergy 
Bible-conscious.” Rather than attribute the rise of the 
Heiligen or holy cards to the influence of the miniatures 
in illuminated manuscripts, he says that “the Heiligen, or 
shrine charms (were) promoted by the clergy as an anti- 
dote to the carnal indulgence of card-playing” (p. 137). 
Even when paying an occasional tribute to religion, he is 
careful to qualify it: 


The Church deserves kinder consideration, even if the 
Church has outstayed its welcome. For Catholicism 
kept alive the lucidity of picture-language in an age 
when a new technique of illustration offered the only 
means of grace to the few men who saw the light of 
science through a miasma of verbal puns. 


In short, we are here talking of the Missals, a form of 
sacred art with a charm to which even a hard-boiled 
technician as the writer is not entirely indifferent. There 
is a pathetic earnestness about the tender care with 
which the monks illuminated their copies of devotional 
texts, and one which established what we may fairly 
call the first experiment in visual education for the 
people. The monks who made the missals offered a 
helping hand to the new industry. To be sure, we read 
a lot of rubbish written about what we owe to them; 
but they did one thing of enduring value besides starting 
hospitals and nursing the spectacle trade for the benefit 
of “poor blind men.” They made block-books possible 
(pp. 138-139). 
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The modern period began with the illustrated edition 
Vesalius on human anatomy. Comenius receives cop, 
mendation for recognizing the value of pictures in eduq 
tion. Of course, this is merely an application of th 
Thomistic principle that “knowledge begins in the sense 
and is perfected in the intellect”. The great technic 
advances of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries ap 
concisely described and aptly related to the advance jy 
communication. Among the modern forms of picto 
graphic representation, he cites especially the vogue ¢ 
the comics as an indication of the possibility of extending 
literacy through equally wide adoption of pictographi 
symbols. “The exploitation of visual aids offers the grea. 
est promise of immediate returns” in approaching th: 
ideal of the “liquidation of illiteracy” and the application 
of universal democracy. 


Language, whether pictographic or phonetic, is a tool ani 
capable of development. The isotype, as a_particulz 
form of pictograph, is undoubtedly an aid in the clarif. 
cation of quantitative and sensory data. That it will k 
as useful in presenting the more necessary moral anj 
religious truths may be doubted even though “chal 
talks” and other catechetical devices show that our 
religious educators are already employing similar symbok 
effectively. If isotypes are to be limited to material form: 
of knowledge, they will fulfill a function but they wil 
not be the answer to man’s problems. With Johnson, 
whom the author cites, we hold that “we are perpetually 
moralists, but we are geometricians (or doctors or educe- 
tors) by chance”. This, then, is a provocative book, 
despite its blemishes resulting from the author’s moral 
myopia. It is an excellent supplement to McMurtrie bu 
it should not be recommended as anything but a me 
terialist approach to the problem of elimination o 
illiteracy and the extension of democracy. 
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